We Took the Highroad in Afghanistan 


By JEAN AND FRANC SHOR 


With Ulustrations from Photographs by the Authors 


EMOTE Wakhan! Some 700 years ago 
this Afghan district on the Russian 
border linked Orient and Occident. 

Great caravans of Marco Polo's time inched 
their way across its craggy peaks and cre- 
vasses. Today. by-passed by modern trans- 
port, it stands virtually “out of this world.” 

But should the Communist drive for world 
power push south, Wakhan, a thin strip of 
no man's land separating Russia from Paki- 
stan, lies like a gigantic tank trap across the 
most direct route to the riches of the Indian 
subcontinent (map, page 676). 

A year ago the idea struck us: why not 
explore the ancient highroad on the rooftap 
of the world? We set our plans in) mation, 
but met discouragement from all sides. It 
was barely possible that our proposed journey 
across prohibited military zones of Turkey 
and Tran might he arranged, we were told. but 
Wakhan was strictly taboo. 

A number of scientists and explorers in re- 
cent vears had requested permission to traverse 
the Wakhan corridor, lute the Afghanistan 
Government hac refused everyone. Even if 
permission were granted, the trip would be too 
dangerous, we were told. The tribesmen of 
the Pamirs were ferce and inhospitable. 

We decided to go ahead with our plans 
anyway. We were well received in Ankara 
and Tehran and crossed Turkey and Tran 
without difficulty. 

Then we went on to the capital of Afghan- 
istan, Kabul. an up-to-date, progressive city 
with a population of about 250,000 (page 
675).* Here we expected our romantic jour- 
ney to come to an abrupt end. We were adl- 
vised to present our request to the director of 
the press. His Excellency Syed) Kasim Khan 
Rishtya (page 701). 

“What magazines do vou write for?” 
Rishtya asked. When I mentioned that Jean 
and | had recently done an article for the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Rishtya 
smiled broadly. 

“Tam a reader of Tit Grocrariic.” he 
said. ‘and so is His Majesty the King. You 
couldn't have a better recommendation.” 

Indeed. we couldn't. Two days later Rish- 
{va summoned us. 

“His Majesty.” he said, “has ordered an 
exception in vour case. You will be the first 
foreigners in more than 100 years to make 
the full journey. The Minister of War will 


a7 


furnish a military escort. and IT will send a 
journalist from my office as an interpreter.” 

We later discovered that one man had pre- 
ceded us in the Wakhan traverse. H. W. 
Tilman, English mountain climber. in 1947 
tried to cross the northeast tip. but the 
Kirghiz arrestect him and took him down the 
corridor to Faizabad. Being under arrest. he 
had little freedom of observation. We were 
the first Westerners since the time of Marco 
Polo to explore fully the entire length of the 
corridor, 


A Visit with the King 


We tried to express our gratitude, but 
Rishtva waved our thanks aside. “His Maj- 
esty will also receive vou for an interview at 
his palace at Paghman. There you may photo- 
graph him and his son, Prince Nadir Shah.” 

Mr. Rishtva drove us to the palace. where 
we had a friendly chat with His) Majesty 
Mohammed Zahir Shah. The King is well 
above medium height. slender and handsome, 
with a dean face and piercing eves (pages 
674, 082). He pointed to the current: copy 
of the Narionat Groorarinic ABAGAZINE on 
his desk and said. in perfect French. “bE look 
forward to its arrival every month. 7 know 
of no hetter way to learn about the other 
peaples of the world.” 

The next two days were a whirl of Tast- 
minute preparations. Finally we struck out 
in a rented station wagou for Faizabad. cap- 
ital of Badakhshan, with Ghulam Hazrat 
Koshan, the young journalist from) Rishtya’s 
office (page 685), 

After a two-day trip over poor roads, we 
reached Faizahad, where we met the governor 
of Badakhshan. Mohammed Sawar Khan. He 
explained we should have no difficulty travers- 
ing the Wakhan because the snows would not 
come for another month. He said he would 
provide us with riding horses and pack ani- 
mals, as well as mililary escort. 

It all seemed too good to be true—and, as 
it turned out. it wasn't true. But that night 
we went to bed in high spirits, believing for 
the first time thal we were going to succeed 
where so many had failed. 

We spent the following two days preparing 


*See, in the Nationsn Grocraariic Macaztwe: 
“Rack to Afghanistan.” October, 1946, and "Afghan- 
istan Makes Elaste Slowly.” December, 19.43, both by 
Maynard Owen Williams. 
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fer the next Tap af our journey. The governor afahianis and mailed the rest of our corren x 


insisted we should wear Badakhshan costumes, 
Since much af our trip would be along the 
south bank of the Oxus River, in plain view 
al the Russians on the other side. Soa we 
shopped in bazaars for long-sleeved. ankle- 
length white woolen chapons, the standard 
outer garment in that region. and for hand- 
knit stockings, scarves, hats. and gloves. 

Vo the voverners assishint. Mohammed 
Waid, we suggested that it might: he advis- 
thle fer us te purchase our own horses in 
Favabad and sell them at the end of our 
journey. Te was indignant. After all, he 
Informed us, we were the wuests of the Gov- 
ernment, and herses and pack vaks would be 
furnished by the Arow. The only money we 
weld weed. he insisted, would be perhaps 100 
afghans, ahout $7.50, for tips. 1 kept 1.000 


fou friend in Kabul, 

The nest day we met Cadet Sved Rested, 
who, with Gve voung seldiers, was fo provide 
our escort, Cadet Rashid was a slender-waisted 
young man with a hatehty look, a tired huand- 
shake, and heavily padded shoulders. We 
all climbed) inte) the new-crowded station 
wagon and started on our adventure, 

For 20 miles the read) climbed steadily 
through a onarrow valley following the feans- 
ing KRokcha River. The road is new - only 
(wo cars had preceded us over it, the King’s 
and the governor’s-—and fraghteningly steep 
and narrow, Our progress wasnt helped) by 
the fact that the telephane line is daid. in 
places. right down the middle of the highway. 

A solid) wall af rock. 5 1iles from VFaiz- 
abad, marked the end of our travel by mator. 
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ATen seere wailing with herses. and our Tug 
cade owWobs etre k iy tnunsterred to darsebiack, 
Ano hour atter dark we reached oa read 
engepeers: campo and did an excellent dinner 
olomatton, chicken, and rice (page 699), Tn 
Kibet aod Paizabad: our hosts had provider 
utensils for ous. But here the cngineers ate 
Afghan stvle—-picking up the meat in’ their 
lingers. dropping it into the rice bowl ino the 
center, rolling it into a bab. and: popping it 
nto their mouths. We used our own spoons, 
Pawoke at dawn, thinking how wonderful 
i was to be in the real wilderness of the 
Whole world. beyond the ceach of mechanized 
civilization, ON ditthe break rippled liv our 
tent, the horses moved softly on the hillside 
above, and bright-plumed birds san. 
Suddenly [owas breught bolt upright by the 
jangling, ear-splitting ring of a telephone. .\ 
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evettlaw proce breaths viele cm deape, 
second cing, net Tet foot fram nie head. per- 
manently shattered: mae usions af primeval 
peace. Ptowos the Held telephone strange along 
the new read. Phe voverner was calling to 
sce af we were all right, 

We were ino our Mimwal-stvle) saddles for 
P32 hours that daw. Several times we had ta 
lead our ponies across swaying bridges ode 
of Mat rocks laid) across thin pales. The na- 
lives we met alone the wav were friendhy, 
buf tragically poor. Their homes are low 
huts of stone plastere with mud. there eacks 
small and Che vrain in their tiny flelds secant, 
Vet in every village we were invited ta stop 
for tea and bread. The villawers all stared 
tt Jean. the first Western woman to visi 
that nook of the world, 

The afternoon ride was sheer torture, We 
hited not been au horselaek for nieanths, and 
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Touching China, 


our ching nuscles complained at every step. with no 
Vwo hours after dark we reached Zebak. cold 
and hungry, ta tind that no food was avail- 
able. We brewed a pot ef tea and slept ina 
hialf-ruined mosque. 

The next morning Roshan announced that 
the rental of the horses which had carried us 
the previous day was 1500 afghanis—about 
Tf. 7 told him of Wajid’s insistence that 


living in a tiv smoke-filled hut, 
furniture. An ancient iron kettle steamed 
merrily over a fire in the center of the floor, 
We had tea, presented the elders with same 
star. and gave the children fruit) drops 
wrapped in cellaphane. They popped them 
inte their mouths immediately. and, before 
Kashan could translate our warning that the 
wrapping should be removed, most of the 


the Government would provide our transpor- 
tation. Roshan knew of no such plin. 1 
was most embarrassed, for, having listened 
fo Wayid’s advice, TP now had less than 1.000 
Mighanis. Obviously, we would run short on 
a }2- to 15-day journey at 180 afghanis a day. 

As we waited for fresh horses, Jean busied 
herself with a little mending. ancl 1 tried to 
mulliply 150 by 15 and get an answer less 
than 1,000. We were interrupted by the ar- 
rival of three ragged teen-age girls with matted 
hair, whd kissed Jean's hand and invited us 
to their home for tea. 

We found two families of about 15 people 


voungsters had swallowed then, 
Place Where the Salt Ends 


Ultimately fresh horses were procured, and 
we started oul for Ishkashim, ‘The trail winds 
along a pleasant valley at an altitude of about 
8.500 feet, with barren mountains rising to 
15.000 feet on either side. Numerous springs 
provide ample irrigation, and the thin’ sail 
produces wheat. barley. and a few vegetables, 

Zarkhan, where we stopped for lunch, is 
known as the “Place Where the Salt) Ends.” 
No salt is found in the area, and inaccessibility 
and poverty have discouraged imports: so 
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We Took the Phghroad in’ Afghanistan 


for centuries Che people 
of the Wakhan have 
lived without salt, 
Thetr diet consists 
chielly of goat milk, 
dried peas, and a Hat. 
crisp bread baked from 
pounded whole wheat. 
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From Tshkashim our path lay directly along 
the Russian berder. so owe changedd tate our 
Nighan costumes, The valles of the Osu. is 


less than a mide wide. Phe river  niuarraws 
to oa mtiere 200 vareds, ape the people | 
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are plainty visible on the nerth hank. An 
ate road skirts the Russian bak. ca) fre- 
quent trucks pass in plain stuht af the \feban 
sile, where notoeven a wheeled cart exists, 

Ordinarily. ino sueh oa renmete area bound: 
aries have little meaning, but bere there ts 
apparentiyv no intercourse between the twee 
banks. 

Qur hests were ohbvrousdy concerned: far our 
safety. Our eseart: was increased) to four 
soldiers, and when we stapped oat Shikarf 
armed quads walked past all night around 
our dittle hut) Jean asked Rashan why such 
Precsubians Were Necessary, 

There is a Russian military pest ante 200 
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vards from here.” he whispered, “We are 
afraid the Russians might cross the river al 
night and catuip vou.” 

The Russians didn’t “catnip™ us, but the 
bedbugs did. They ignored our DDT powder 
and swarmed in by the thousand. 

The next day we lunched at Urgand, a 
little village at about 9.000 feet altitude. TFind- 
ing a heavy crop of wheat that high up 
amazed us. This grain takes only 40 days 
from planting to harvest. It produces a heavy 
vield, and is apparently quite impervious to 
cald. We brought samples of the seed hack 
lo Washington, where the Department of Agri- 
culture is experimenting to determine whether 
it can be grown here (page 687). 


The Blessing of the Prophet 


By noon the next day we reached Khandut, 
the administrative headquarters of the Wa- 
khan district, There we met the judge of the 
Wakhan. a 70-vear-old genUeman with a mag- 
nifieent white heard. 

He greeted us warmly, The Koran, he ex- 
plained, urged all Moslems to travel widely, 
to Knew more of the other peoples of the 
earth, and ours was thus a mission which un- 
doubtedly had the blessing of the Prophet. 

We reached Qala Panja. the Fart of the 
Ovus, at dusk (page O78). The garrison 
consisted) of ahout 50 saldiers quartered near 
bv. captiined by an officer who wore a United 
States Army blouse and) Alghan | trousers 
tucked in Russian boots, 

The garrison commander liad disturbing 
news af an incident at the Afghan-Chinese 
horder, The Afghan) Kirghiz, he reported, 
had been fighting with tribes on the Chinese 
Turkistan side of the border during the past 
few days. and the border might: be closed. 
Roshan and Cadet Rashid made tentative sug- 
gestions about turning back. but we announced 
we would go as far as possible. 

In four days of travel from Zebak to Qala 
Rania we had climbed only about 500 feet, 
from 8,500 to 9,000, hut after leaving the 
fort we turned sharply upward. For hours we 
tolled up a rocky cliff, our horses picking their 
way carefully along a narrow ledge. 

We rode hard all aflernoon, crossing one 
ridge of mountains and dropping dewn once 
more ta Che rocky river valley. As dusk fell, 
Rashid began to look worried. There was no 
trail, only a broad valley full of great houlders, 
crisscrossed by foaming mountain streams. 
We plodded on for two hours after dark, our 
horses stumbling and slipping on the stones. 
Rashid would not admit he was lost. But he 
was, soo we called a halt for the night, 

Our bedrolls were with our baggage animals 


The National Geographic Magazine 


and the soldiers, who had gone on ahead of 
us, so Wwe prepared to sleep in our chapons. 
Rashid informed us that the country was full 
of wolves, so we took turns standing guard. 

At 3 T awoke, to find Rashid sound asleep 
and the horses stirring restlessly. Jean awake 
and insisted on guarding fer a couple of hours 
too. so T dozed off. 

Half an hour Jater T was awakened bv a 
blinding fash and the howling of an animal 
obviously scared to death. T ran to Jean's 
side and found her holding our flash gun. A 
wolf had attempted to attack our horses, and 
Jean, having no more lethal weapon, had fired 
a flash in his direction. It did the trick. 

One of our soldiers found us shortly after 
dawn, The whole group had spent the night 
searching for us. They had been werried he- 
cause of the wolves. T smiled at) Jean and 
explained that American girls were trained to 
take care of themselves around wolves, 


Private Bath in Public 


An hour's ride brought us to Kharat, where 
we slept for a few hours, When we awoke, 
the villagers brought us Cea and saltless bread. 
and Jean went off with the women of the 
village for a bath in privacy. 

“Privacy. indeed!” Jean said) Tater. The 
women brought her a pet of warn water, but 
the ream unfortunately had ne doar, Se. off 
they went, looking inte every hut. until they 
found one Chat did have ao deor, The girls 
evicted a protesting gentleman, brought in the 
witler, and departed. Jean undressed and 
started to bathe. A moment litter. ane of the 
older women returned, squatted on the deor, 
and starecl at Jean, Refore long. hall the 
female population of the village was watching. 

They insisted on helping Jean dress. “They 
had never seen laced boots before and kept 
wrapping the laces around Jean's legs. Afghan 
fashion. The zipper on her jacket fascinated 
them. and they took turns zipping it. 

“My soap delighted them. One asked for 
a piece of it, and T smiled) a ‘Yes.’ She cut 
off a chunk, and se did all the others, [ 
ended up soanless: even had to borraw a piece 
hack to wash my dirty clothes. T finally 
finished] dressing and returned to find PFrane 
writing in our log that Pd gone off to ‘bathe 
in privacy.’ Ment!" 

I asked Koshan to find out if we were the 
first Americans these people had seen. 

“They have never even heard of America,” 
he said. “They never see foreigners.” 

We left the friendly village at) noon and 
worked our way over rugged trails until dusk, 
Jagged mountains shaded the trail, thease jn 
Pakistan towering over 20.000 feet. Here we 
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Jean Shor, Crossing the 20,000-foot Dehli Sang, Stands in the Pamirs, Roof of Asia 


This American girl and her husband were among the very lew Westerners ever to traverse the Wakhan corridor, 
the ancient East-West trail followed by Marco Polo. Here Atghanistan looks into Pakistan 
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A Afghan Prince Gets a Camera Lesson 
from Frane Shor 
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Y Dizzy Drummers, Dancing to Reed Pipes, 
Spin and Drum until They Drop 
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A 5-foot Wakhanese Shoulders a 20)0-pound Burden Which the 6-foot Photographer Couldn’t Budge 


Twenty centuries have not changed farmine methods in the Wakhan corndo: This field at Urgand was plowed with a wooden stick. Its cold-resistant wheat. 
grown at 9,000 feet, matured in 40 days. Mr. Shor brought back seed to be tested in the United States 

Opposite page: Mrs. Shor examines a hot spring bubbling out of Nurss valley (page 694) She bathed in the 100° stream, but did not dare drink its mineral 
waters. White Afghan robe and skin boots were adopted to escape recognition by suspicious Russian lookouts across the Oxus River frontier. 


Natlanal Geoeraphic Soclety ' Koduehromes by Frane Shor 
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Nat s)he rantite Soelety OS Kodachrome tw Frine Shor 


Log Bridge, Paved with Twigs and Stones, Sways Like a Tightrope, Creaks Like an Oxecart 


Here Mr. Shor, scrambling down for a drink, slipped inte the icy water, While drying out, he map-identified the 
scene Of his misfortune. His reward for traveling 11,000 miles into the Pamirs was a dip in the Shor River! 
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Nlothers Lead the Simple Life 
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Cool in Summer, Warm 
in Winter, the Yurt 
Makes a Snug Home 


The Kirghiz. a Turkie-speak- 
ing tribe akin te the Kazak-. 
roum Russian Turkistan, 
northern Afghanistan. and 
Chinese Sinkiang. Tireles~ 
horsemen, they brave raving 
lords and tev passes, Scorning 
ta grub the soil they live olf 
the produce of their herds. 

Their herds” seasonal needs 
mold most Kirghiz into a mi- 
gratery routine, but these 
people settle down at) Bozai 
Gumbaz (pages 684 and G445 
te enjoy Uhe Pamir Phiteau’s 
\ear-round = opastures. | Their 
domed tent is fashioned of 
felts lashed to oa circular wil- 
low tretlis. The tapping reed 
door admits light and breeze ; 
wo vent in the reef exhausts 
smoke from vak-ding lres, 

In one of these tents. car- 
peted richly and lined) with 
bright tin trunks, the .Ameri- 
cans were weleomed to the 
cneampment, They drank hot 
yak-butter tea, ate reast sheep. 
and slept in a smaller wart, 

Weather-heaten tather, 
mother, and two children. at- 
Tenelvd) Ui oa servant. necupy 
this vurt. Neeklures. the fam- 
hk treasures. contain. Tranian, 
Indian, and Russian coins, 

“We gave them ao handtul 
ot French. British, and United 
Mates coms.” the gulhors re- 
pert. “Same future traveler is 
vomne fo have ao tume tNeoring 
Where thes came from.” 


ON ater Gir ephibe ss re aetly 


Wotue throne Ba Je ge Sear 


Women, Weaving Straps for the Yurt and Milking the Herds. Do the Tribe’s Hard Work While the Men Play 
Kirghiz wives, all covered with their tribe’s white bonnets. keep the fire 
into veiled seclusion The little milkmaid (right) CoOVers he 


mind the babies, and pitch the tents. Though they are orthodox Moslems, they do not go 
r face only against sun and rain. Her pails came from Russia, 


>] ach e by Frane Shor 
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A Altitude-loving VWaks Carry Afghans 


Across 14,000-foot Pamir Pass 


asy-gaited and sure-looted the yak is too broad- 
backed to bt Grazing it can, 
it weaves in and out of the trail, defying the pressure 
through the nostrils, These hares 
Shors military escort 


comfortable whereve! 


al } rope soldiers 


lormed the 
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Y Up anal Up the Panting Pontes Labor; 
Riders Dismount to Spare Them 
Where the Sarhad Langar trail 
fect Jean Shor’ mount startecl 
horse dropped cl irl Men eyrew so Weary of thr dawn 
lo-midnight that they wanted to lie ch 
the rocks. Loose stones plunved thousands of teet 
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Tombs of Forgotten Warriors Break the Plateau’s Grassy Monotony at Bozai Gumbaz 


Kirghiz herders camp a mile away (page 684), Though they can no longer name the dead, they keep up the graves 
Ibex and long-horned Ovis poli roam the 20,000-foot peaks; men find no reason to tread the snowy heights. 
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Nationg! Gougranhic Sactet 
A Shor and His Kirghiz Guides Near 
Dehli Sang’'s Icey Summit 
For four hours they fought their way acro 
now held’s “frozen mile of torture The lus 
hundred vat Is Wi crawled on hanel ancl knews 
by exhaustion On we went, tive 
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Shor Repacks a Yak for a Rough 


4-hour Crossing of the C)xus 


Vaks regularly carried 160-pound  bureens On 
steeper climbs their driv ofttimes jumped aboarel 
The two skulleapped gentlemen from Nurss owned thr 
beasts Having leasecl them tor the dav’ wurney to 
Sarhad, they went alone to take them bach 
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We Took the Highroad in Afghanistan 


met our first yaks, great ponderous animals 
with shaggy coats, sure-footed as goats on 
narrow mountain paths. We spent the night 
at Nurss, a tiny village at 10.500 feet. sleeping 
near a hot bubbling mineral spring (p. 686). 

Pack yaks replaced our baggage horses the 
next morning. For four hours we forded the 
Oxus, crossing eight separate streams in the 
mile-wide river bed. The water was swift 
and ice-cold, and the animals staggered and 
struggled to keep their feet in the raging 
current. The water frequently came far above 
our stirrups, and we balanced our feet on 
our horses’ necks. 

An hour beyond the ford we came to Sar- 
had, the last military post in the Wakhan. 
The commissar greeted us warmly and led us 
to a pleasant grove on a mountainside. 


Eating Fresh Peas Shocks Natives 


While Jean napped. [ took a stroll through 
the village. To my amazement, TJ found a 
garden full of green peas. It had been days 
since we had seen green vegetables. [ lrought 
peas, vak butter, milk, and a chicken, bor- 
rowed a pan, and returned to our grove. I 
built a fre and went to work. 

When Jean awoke an hour later, our lunch 
was ready-—fried chicken, fresh peas. toasted 
Afghan bread and butter. and a cup of cald 
milk. The children were horrified to see us 
ealing green peas, and warned us, in sign lan- 
vuaue. that (hev would make us ill, Roshan 
later revealed that) these people never eat 
fresh peas. They dry them. pound them to 
Nour. and mix them with wheat far bread. 

The commissar and Mr. Roshan returned 
with bad news, The earlier reports of border 
warfare were true. From Sarhad ta Min- 
taka. the Chinese border post. the trail leads 
acruss the Pamir Plateau, at an average eleva- 
tion of more than 15,000 feet. There are no 
villages on the way, only a few settlements 
of wild Kirghiz tribesmen, contemptuous of 
any authority. Even the commissar, in two 
years at Sarhad, had never ventured onto 
the great plateau. He warned us the journey 
would be difficult and dangerous, 

If we wished to risk the trip, he would 
help us. But he stressed the danger and 
suggested that we cross Baroghil Pass south- 
ward into Pakistan. | left the decision to 
Jean, She knew the dangers and knew her 
own strength, Did she want to try the journey 
over the Pamir (Daliz) Pass? 

“With that fried chicken under my belt I 
can go anywhere,” she laughed. “Why are 
all you men sitting around talking when we 
should be packing?” 

The commissar smiled and shook her handel. 
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“The commissar says he is proud to know 
you.” Koshan translated. “He will) come 
with us himself.” 

We started out at dawn the next day. The 
trail from Sarhad rises straight up, over paths 
of shifting shale and around rock chimneys. 
In some places the path is literally stuck 
against the cliff—racks wedged into cracks in 
the stony wall, more rocks piled on top of 
them, and a thin covering of brush. Few 
sights are more disconcerting than to see cday- 
light through the trail you are traveling. 

The Pamir Pass is a series of 14,000-foot 
crests. interspersed) with 10,000-foot valleys. 
Up and down we labored. leading our horses 
and prodding our gasping yaks. The com- 
missar kept pushing us forward. We had a 
dangerous bridge to cross, he remarked, and 
must make it before dark (page 692). 

We reached the bridge at 5 o'clock. Tt 
was about 60 fect long. with a drop of SO 
feet to the raging river. We crossed one at 
a time, leading our animals, while the struc- 
ture swaved and creaked. One yak last his 
footing, and the bridge lurehed frighteningly. 
But we made it (page 688). 


“airyland by Moonlight 


We were soon on our way dawn the trail. 
The mountainsides were masses of wild thow- 
ers: pink wild roses, shawy daisies, dande- 
lions, buttercups, blaaming thistles. ane great 
patches of edelweiss, The sun went) down 
and a full maon cose, bathing the whole scene 
in an unreal, golden light. Ht was fairvland. 

As we plodded on, hour after hour, men 
and animals reached the point of exhaustion. 
By 9 a'clock we were ready to sleep on the 
rocks, Mr. Roshan asked the conmmissar 
when we would stop. 

“He says there is a Kirghiz camp a few 
miles ahead.” he translated, “We may reach 
it by midnight.” 

T looked at Jean. She bit her lip. 

“Jeepers!” she breathed. “Why did T make 
that foolish speech back at Sarhad? Now 
I've got to keep up.” 

We reached the camp an hour later. As 
we halted in front of the two vurts (circular 
tents) which appear on the map as Langar. 
the commissar’s horse dropped dead. 

We slept that night in a felt-walled Kirghiz 
vurt, with a dozen-odd members of two RKir- 
ghiz families. A fire of yak dung burned on 
the dirt floor. Despite the 12.000-foot alti- 
tude, we were warm and comfortable, Tn 
the morning we checked our pulses (9 see how 
we were reacting to the extreme height, anc 
found beth our hearts beating at 110 a min- 
ute: otherwlse. we noticed no ill effects. 
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Knife in Vouth. a Kirghiz, Skins a Sheep for Roasting in the Authers Plonor 
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Our friendly, braad-chested Kirghtz hosts 
all stood six feet tall. Pheir attractive women 
hepl the vure spotlessiy clean. About a third 
of the large structure was partitioned aff with 
a woven mat of wool and reed. Behind it 
the women store vak milk in big open vessels. 


Getting Acquainted with Pamir Kirghiz 


The Kirghiz of the Pamirs live almost en- 
tirely on vak- and goat-milk products. They 
wash down yoghurt, their principal fare, with 
s-concoction of teas salt, vak butter. and milk, 
served boiling hot. They eat bread only dur- 
ing two winter months, meat only at feasts. 
They are among the tnest physical specimens 
in the work! and are capable of great endur- 
ance, ever at the high altitude in which they 
live Cpage 705), 


The Kirghiz are a nemadic peaple.  “Phev 
live ins the Russian) Pamirs, Chinese Turki 
stun. and Afghanistun. having practicatly ne 
regard for national herders. Ono the Pianiir 
Plateau, however, many families have alvin. 
doned their migratory ways. “Vhey find) the 
rich grass of the great plain adequate for their 
Mocks the year reund (pages O84, 689.097), 

The nest day our ride toak us straight 
actoss the Pamir Phateau. Tt stretches for 
miles in every direction, covered with Tush 
wrass and watered by the upper Oxus and hy 
the melting snows from the 20.000-foot moun- 
tains which surreund it. 

Our host at hunch. a magnificent young Kir- 
ghiz well over six feet tall, wore a great fur 
hat, Ratssian-stvle blouse, cordiuray breeches, 
and high boats of fine black Jeather. Quoelan 
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Tea and Chess by Lantern Light Enliven an Evening on the Faizabud-Zebak Road 


tsholony fhazrat KReshon cright) miatebes wile witha highwas  cngineer 


rages Che imakea ob Zelak gine Jean Shor woteh. 


Codet Ssaeh Raehnl caalttary 


In thie tent. pitcher! moj stony waldertes.. the otithars 


wore foartled bs ue teephone’s caresplittin cing at dawn, Badakhsduin’s governor was calling foo sem ih trey 


Wie s.pbe, 


Larh was reluctant to have us Cake pictures, 
bit an hear of friendly conversation thawed 
honoout, Te not only permitted us to photo- 
graph the women of his family but insisted 
on trying our cameras himself. He decided 
Io ride with us to our evening stop. 

Qur horses did well on the flat plain, and 
Quoin Larh and T spent the afternoon teach- 
Ing cach other sangs., He mastered Of! 
Sasaind, and To tinally managed a few bars 
af his Kirghiz war song (page 689). 

We reached Bozai Gumbaz. the largest 
Kirzhiz settlement in the Pamirs, an) hour 
before sunset. A score of yurts stoad beside 
a swift) stream, and women were milking 
their vaks, We were bowed into an cnor- 
mous vurl (pages 690, 691, 693), 

Brightly painted tin trunks lined the walls, 


They talked over a dine string. in places. down the middle of the nes read Cpaue 675), 


and in one corner stood a dozen teapats of 
Russian design. An iran tripod topped the 
inevitable fire. and we were secon warning 
ourselves with cups of vak-butter tea, AN 
group of tall Kirghiz jeined us. smiled, and 
bowed a welcome. After half an hour of 
noisy (ea sipping, we were escorted ta a small 
yurt of eur own, 

Koeshan, Rashid. and the coamimissar saan 
engaged in intent conversation with Qnelan 
Larh and some Bazat men. They shook their 
heads, frowned. and frequently ghinced at us, 
At dusk a tall, fine-looking Kirghiz, obviously 
the leader of the group, left the cirele and 
spoke to two young men sitting near by. They 
mounted horses and rode off. 

Since the villagers had roasted ao sheep in 
our honor, the conference adjourned) for din- 
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Cross-lesied in a Kirghtz Tent. 


Prane Shor 
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in Rahman Oul’s Care 


Puts Dlis Viale 


Whoo lending tiiles blocked the Sniieatt road and then anliters escort dalla) the Rirehie header 
wepertl te cme thems thresabe ob will he re spenable dee sian dive he said. Bahonan Quit prayed tas hea 
man oot dye word Vit wher the ste aeised dn Miwa. they earned Cheir protecter beaten interrater 


repeatabion ate ae halo as tae below ced prage ob ter, 


her, We 
Aiscusseak burt tre 
trichaly chat, 

Atter dinner the two messengers returned, 
bringing some fleree-loaking men in huge fox. 
fur hats. “Phey joined the whispering parley. 
Jean and TP dozed off, fill of worries. 

We awoke to find our worst fears realized, 
Over morning tea Keshan dropped the bamb- 
shell. “The Kirghiz, be reported. bid) been 
Nehting for two weeks with tribes on the 
Chinese side of the horder. “Phe area bevand 
our cneampment was ano man’s land, he said, 
and several men had been killed there in the 
last few davs. The Kirghiz would not guar- 
antes our safety bevand Bozai Gumbaz. He 
insisted we turn back. 

Jean and T held a conference of our awn. 
We had set out determined to reach the Sin- 
Kiang border. We were only two days from 
our goal, Tt was obviously dangerous to go 
on, but we had known we might face danger, 
We would go on, 

Potol Kashan of our decision, 
miserable. 

Phere is great dangers” he said. ‘’Phese 
Iribesmen have no respect for life. not even 


whit 
it 


INoshan 
insisted 


asked wis 


Wil 


lieing 
only at 


He was 


that of soleliers or government offetals. leven 
i oveu and) Mes. Shor aire willing ta take 
the chance, vou must think athers.  Re- 
member that we have ao escart of Adshon 
soldiers. Certainty it were) never data ex- 
pose a Viaghanosedelier fa ca aren where 


there might be sheatiig., Tt might cause an 


Incident. 
Rahman Qul Accepts a Trust 


T had nat. T admit, cansidered it) tm ust 
that wav. After much persuaston he cureed 
to interpret for me while T talked to Rahmian 
Qul, the Kirghiz leader. 

Rahman Qul speaks Persian, Russtin, 
Pashto. Urdu. and Turki ins addition to the 
Kirehiz dialeet, and he can read aod write in 
Persian and Russian. He can even spell out 
a few words of English. He has ao frank. 
smiling face, and we instinetively felt he could 
be trusted, 

“We have traveled more than 11,000 miles 
ta reach vour ville” TP said, “and here, only 
two days’ ride fron our goal, we face dis- 
aster, Our escort will go ne farther. We wish 
to leave the escort behind. We put our lives 
entirely in veur hands, Tf you will help us 
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\ Finger on the Glohe Traces an Age-old Teatl Through Wakhan Corridar 


Ale Shearsan Kabul comters wath Ss wl Roast Alpin Wie dyts at Niedcnist.in’s prtirss deren deer (pare Oe 


teach the Chinese border, we will pay what- 
ever ven ask.” 

Phe tall Kirehiz sailed’ and put bath) his 
hands on mine. 

“TD oaccept vour teust.” be deckiured. TE will 
be responsthle for your lives. PE can accept 
traps. Vou aire our atests 


Receipt for Two Shore 


Roshan was not happy about (he arrange- 
ment stace he fel personally responsible for 
our safety. We agreed to give him a letter 
absolvingg btm of all responsibility. But first 
he wrote a halt page of Persian) seript ane 
presented] it to Rahman Qul The Kirghiz 
vhieltum read it} carefully. then signed it. 
Roshan tucked it into his wallet, 

“What was that?” T asked, 

“A receipt for the two off vou,” Roshan 
said. You are now aut of our hands.” 

We asked Rahman Qul again to Jet us pay 
him. He refused. Then Jean had an idea. 
From her luggage she took a lapel watch and 
pressed it into the Kirghiz’s big hand. 

“Tell him.” she said to Roshan, “that it 
is for his wife.” 

With «a smile and a bow of thanks the chief 
accepted the gift, 

We had a pleasant: farewell dinner with 
Koshan, Rashid. and the comnmissar. We had 


covered saipe rough ground tagether, and the 
bert morning. when we said caod-bye at dawn, 
it was with genuine regret. 

Our new euide. Tiluh Walduh. lagked dike 
areal desperida-- talland slencter, with dranp- 
Ing handlebar mustache cud brilliant black 
eves, With him came two yak pullers, 

Rahman Qub came to see ous off, and he 
and Tiluh Waleduh huddled for a brie whis- 
peredl conference. Then we were aff) across 
the wrassy plain. The vak pullers prodded 
their lumbering animals into a rapid wait, ane 
we were soon oul of sight al the KRiruhiz camp, 

An hour from othe camp) Tiluh  Walduh 
pointed out our path ino sign language, and 
indicated he would cide the flank to wateh 
for danger. He loped off across the plain, 
climbed a low ridge. and disappeared. 


Specks in Infinity 


We had an uncanny feeling of being re- 
markably little and alone. The great empti- 
ness af the Pamirs spread around us, punetu- 
ated by jutting peaks. There was no sound 
except for the steady pace ef eur horses and 
the measured breathing of the yaks. Jean 
and UT drew closer together. riding baat to 
beet. The miles fell away as we rade on inte 
that incredible silence (page 679), 

Carefully we scanned the crest of the Mlank- 
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One by One, Horsemen Cautiously Cross a Teetery Bridge Spanning the Raging Kokcha 


Badakhshan's new automobile road here meets an old trail. It is wide enough for just one car. but that’s width 
enough tor the province's only automobile, the Governor's. The authors came this way on horse (page 674). Vil- 
lagers (on foot) have been conscripted for road work 
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Paved with Loose Stones, the Narrow Trail Threatened to Slip into the Onus 


Journalist Koshan, who follows Jean Shor, bundles face with handkerchief against the sun. “We should have 
done the same,” say the authors, “Jean's nose was burned, ber lips swollen and split.” Sometimes the trail rose 
2,000 feet above the river. At this dip the caravan rode near Nurss. 
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ing hills, but not once did our oultrider appear. 
The vak pullers plocdded silently behind us; 
the empty distance stretched ahead. Some- 
how the feeling grew on me that we were the 
anly people left in the world, that the civili- 
zation of skyscrapers and automobiles was all 
a dream, There was nobody else—nothing 
else in the world, just the two of us. 

As if in answer to my thoughts, Jean 
reached over and took my hand, Until dusk 
we rode boot to boot and hand in hand, two 
tiny specks in an infinite space. 

Tiluh Walduh rejoined us at dusk. We 
camped near a Jittle stream, brewed tea, and 
shared a Nat wheel of Kirghiz bread, Our 
Kirghiz friends stood watch while we slept. 

The next day passed in the same fashion. 
Hours of silent progress through a silent land. 
Then, a few hours before sundown. one of 
our vak pullers pointed to a natch in’ the 
mountain wall some two miles ahead of us, 
“Wakhjir” he said. We clapped each other 
on the back with jov. The Wakhjir Pass— 
end of the Wakhan. We had made it, test 
foreigners in modern times to reach China by 
this ancient route, We kicked our tired horses 
Info a trot, 

Suddenly. less than ao mile from the pass, 
a low, clear whistle sounded through the eve- 
hing air, We stopped, puzzled. Our yak 
pullers signaled us to dismount, Still mysti- 
led, we complied, and the Kirghiz dragged 
all the animals inta a litde gully and) mo- 
tinned fous te join then, 

loa few minutes Tiluh Waldubh joined us. 
At his signal we crept areund a turn of the 
lly, and he pointed upward to the crest of 
the pass, Silhouetted against the darkening 
sky were three Chinese Turkistan soldiers. 
We looked questioningly at our guide. We 
tried toe explain to Tiluh Walduh that. the 
soldiers would be friendly. He shook his head, 
He pointed to them. then toward himself and 
us, and drew his forefinger across his throat. 
There was no mistaking his meaning, 

We sat quietly beneath the bank until dark, 
Then we mounted, and for tO hours we rode 
across the Pamirs, halting only to let) our 
dead-tired horses rest and graze. At dawn we 
stopped fara few hours’ sleep, 

When T awoke. 1 tried to figure where we 
might be -possibly some 15 miles east and 
a little south of our starting point. 

By now we were scared to death. T tried 
lo tell Tiluh Walduh we wanted to return to 
Rahman Qul’s camp. Whether he understood 
T shall never know. He simply shook his 
head and pointed south to a wall of mountains. 

Relore noon we again reached the Oxus. 
here confined in a valley so narrow that we 
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had to ford the torrent half a dazen times 
(page 695). We ate the last of our Kirghiz 
bread and toiled endlessly up the mountain- 
side. lending our horses over shifting masses 
of shale which constantly gave way beneath 
their feet. 

Toward evening we emerged in a lush, green 
mountain valley. A single yurt stood in the 
grassy vale. A fierce-looking Kirghiz. an an- 
cient rifle cradled in his arms and a long knife 
hanging bare at his side. stood beside the 
low door, Tiluh Walduh spoke fa him, and 
we heard the name “Rahman Qul” half a 
dozen times. Finally the Kirghiz signaled 
us to dismount and led the way inside. 


All the Witch Wanted Was Everything 


The interior was dirty and barren. A baby 
sat on the ground near the tire. and as we 
entered, a litle girl came from behind the reed 
partition, Behind her came the most unpleas- 
ant-looking weman we have ever seen. oa 
wrinkled hag with the face of a witch, She 
greeted our reluctant host with ao blast of 
invective. Even the magic name “Rahman 
Qul” had no effect. There was no question 
about our being welcame.—we werent! Tut 
there was no place else to go, sa we sat down 
with sdff smiles and warmed ourselves, 

I offered everyone cigarettes, and the Jady 
demanded the rest of the pack. 1 dit) her 
civarette, and she demanded the diox of 
matches, We washed, aad she snatched aur 
soap. Jean puta soothing cream: on her face. 
cracked and swollen from: exposire, and aur 
hostess demanded the rest of the jar. We 
opened tins af meat and cheese trem our 
vanishing emergency cations and shared them. 
Grandmother insisted on the balance of our 
stack. She didnt get it. 

Avarice sometinies brings tts own reward. I 
tonk a flash picture of the children and ejected 
the still-hot bulb on the Qeor, Our acequisi- 
tive friend ignored my warning and snatched 
up the red-hot bulb, acquiring a slight: burn. 
When TI treated her hand, she demanded the 
remaining ointment! 

After aur meager supper, Jean and T crawled 
Into our sleeping bags and lay talking softly. 
Things lnoked bad. We didn't know where 
we were, or where we were going. Our pres- 
ent hosts were obviously unfriendly. and the 
next ones might be worse. Our experience at 
the Sinkiang boarder had shaken us badly. 
Since we were traveling with the Kirghiz, any- 
thing that happened ta them would undoubt- 
edly happen also to us, 

That night, sleeping at 17,000 feet. Jean 
was hothered hy the altitude. Her 


heart 
pounded so that she could not. sleep lying 
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down. She found relief in sitting up, so she 
slept propped against the wall. 

\t dawn we broke an inch of ice from a 
little spring, washed, and made tea. Then 
came the final blow: Tiluh Walduh took both 
our hands in his, said a polite “Salaam,” and 
explained, in sign language, that our host for 
the night would take us on across the tower- 
ing mountains. Then he waved farewell—our 
last link with people we knew about. 

Off we went with our new guide. For an 
hour we climbed steadily across grassy meacd- 
The next hour took us around a great 
mountain shoulder, still climbing, but now 
over walls of shale, slippery and dangerous. 
After two more hours of climbing, we halted 
for a rest on a tiny grass-covered plateau. 

Above us stretched a mile-long snow field, 
ending its steep ascent in a wall of white 
nearly 200 yards high. It looked almost im- 
possible to cross, but our guide informed us, 
with gestures, that it could be done later in 


ows, 
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\bout Yurt Life from a Kirghiz Family in Langar 


and low-ceilinged (“Life is a 
happy ils puppie and as fat as 
lron pot holds yoghurt, 


but smok, 


the afternoon. At midday, he indicated, the 
melting snow and ice made it dangerous, Se 
we rested, sharing another tin of cheese and 
our last bar of chocolate. 

For four hours we fought our way across 
that slippery, frozen field. Beneath the snow 
was solid ice, and from somewhere far below 
came the gurgle of running water. 

Four times we were halted by crevasses— 
jagged, bottomless cracks, one nearly five feet 
wide—which we and the animals had to jump. 
The sight of our heavily laden yaks leaping 
gracefully across those yawning openings was 
one we shall never forget. 


Standing on Top of the World 


The last few hundred yards were torture. 
We crawled on hands and knees, dazed by 
exhaustion, driven only by the knowledge that 
we must cross the ridge ane reach a lower 
altitude before dark, A night on that glacial 
ridge could end only in death. 
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Somewhere we found strength, not only to 
move our own tired limbs but ta drag the 
floundering animals behind us. Even the 
Kirghiz. born and bred on their high plateau, 
were gasping for breath. On we went. five 
vards at a time, lying in the snow and gisp- 
ing between those brief advances. A few 
final steps, and we stood on top of the warld! 

We were on the crest of a great mountain 
ranve. All around us, as far as the eve could 
see, lay other mountain chains, their magnifi- 
cent peaks punctuating the endless distance. 
Exhausted and gasping. we still could not take 
our eves from the panorama of beauty, 

For half an hour we rested and stared in 
awe, We were too tired ta go on, but we had 
lo gooon. There was neo trail ahead of us, 
only snow, Holding our horses by the bridles, 
we slid across the edge. Noundering and slip- 
ping duwnward through the snow, 

‘Two thousand feet below we reached an 
incline of shale, and worked our way crab- 
wise down and across it. Long after dark we 
voured a shelf out of the shale and slept 
through a Wash blizzard. 


Pakistan at Last! 


Another day of sliding down shifting shale. 
stl not knawing where we were bound. On 
we went, always down, Suddenly we rounded 
aonirrow wall af roek and saw ina narrow 
valley far below us a square stone fortress, 
with the Vag ef Pakistan tying in the breeze. 

Our yride pointed te the fort, Kalam 
Darchio’ he said. U checked our maps and 
finally found it. formerly ao tiny British out- 
pest in the princely State of Hunza. 

The tall Pakistani soldiers of the post spuke 
it dittle English aad) told us that the village 
mf Mlisgar, tive miles down the valley. had a 
vuest bungalow. We hurried onward, ane 
two hours later were warmly greeted by an 
English-speaking telegraph operator and the 
maver. “Phev were not pleased, however, to 
see our Kirghiz gutdes. We paid them gener- 
ously, hade them a grateful farewell, and they 
stirted back for their Pamir homeland. 

After a warm meal and a long night's sleep 
we got out our maps, plotted the course we 
had come, and assaved the results of our jour- 
ney. We were sdill only a day's ride from 
the Chinese Turkistan frontier. Tt would not 
be difficult: to organize ao new caravan in 
Hunza and continue our journey. We had 
succeeded in our prime goal of traveling the 
Wakhan corridor from end to end—the first 
foreigners in modern times to make the jour- 
ney from west to east, 

Two discoveries were left torus. The first 
came when, plotting our route on our maps, 
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we discovered that the final pass we had 
crossed was the towering Dehli Sang. more 
than 20.000 feet high! We had reached that 
great height without knowing where we were 
and without oxygen equipment of any kind 
(pages O81, 690), 


The Legend of Rahman Qul 


The second discovery Jeft us a little sur- 
prised. Tt came the day after our arrival in 
Misgar. The mayor called on us. 

“These Kirghiz men you come with,” he 
said, “belung tribe of Rahman Qul?” 

“Yes,” we nodded. “Rahman Qul is a very 
good friend of ours, a wonderful man.” 
~The mayor shook his head. “Rahman Qul 
very bad man.” he said Crmly. “He rob 
caravans, kill many people. Very Tid!” 

We stared in disbelief. And then he told 
us a few tales about our benefactor. “Two 
years before, the mayor began, Rabon Qul 
and his tribe had crossed the Russian Pamirs. 
There they had robbed a caravan and mur. 
dered every man in it. Pursued by the Rus- 
sians, they had Jed inte: Chinese ‘Purkistan 
ind taken up residence near the border post 
of Mintaka. 

Rahman Qu had became a close friend of 
the conmander ef the lide Chinese border 
garrison. Less than a month betere we met 
hin he had invited the commander and bts 
partisan of eteht men to oa danch on oa Moe- 
hammedan festival day. While the Chinese 
were eating, Qul’s tribesmen had stalen tte 
the tent behind them and murdered every man 
in cald) blood, the mayor reported. They 
had looted the surrison af guns, amanumition, 
horses. and supplies. and fled across the 
Afghan border to resume residence on the 
Pamir Plateau. 

“Por many vears this Rahoiin Qul murder 
and rob people.” the mayor insisted. "Very 
had man. Why he no murder vou?” 

T remembered the night we talked with Rah- 
man Qul in his smoky yvurt. high up on the 
great Pamirs, 

“We put our lives entirely in your hands.” 
T had said. And his answer: oT accept your 
trust.” 

“Why he no murder you?” 

T looked at the maver and shook my head. 
“Todon't know,” T looked at Jean. T could 
sce she agreed with me. We didnt knew. 
Probably we never would know. Bat to us, 
Rahman Qul would always be the man who 
saved our lives.* 


* For additional articles on Afghanistan, Chinese 
Turkisian, Soviet Central Asia. and Haman, seu oN 4. 
TN AL Groukarig Macazise, Cumusative Tides, 
1899-1949." 
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